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TRANSPORTING  U.S.  WHEAT,  CORN,  AND  SOYBEANS 
IN  EXPORT  CHANNELS  1  / 


The  volume  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  has  been  trending  upward  since  1950. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1965  represented  23  percent  of  the  value  of  all  U.S. 
exports . 

Wheat  accounted  for  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  19&5;  while  corn  and  soybeans  jointly  accounted  for  nearly  a 
fourth.   Together,  these  3  products  made  up  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  value 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  all  U.S.  exports  in 
this  period.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  volume  of  all  wheat  and  more  than  half  of 
all  corn  moving  in  world  trade  during  1963-65  originated  in  the  United  States. 

A  rapidly  increasing  Asian  population,  increasing  livestock  and  poultry  numbers 
in  western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  developed  nations  make  it 
likely  that  world  demand  for  U.S.  farm  products — especially  grains  and  soybeans — will 
at  least  continue  at  present  levels  and  probably  increase  somewhat . 

Of  the  $6.1  billion  of  agricultural  commodities  exported  in  fiscal  year  196^-65, 
about  \  percent  moved  by  air.  Air  freight  shipments  of  agricultural  commodities  such 
as  baby  chicks  and  live  animals  have  shown  continuous  and  rapid  growth.   The  value  of 
agricultural  products  exported  by  air  was  nearly  27  percent  greater  in  1965  than  in 
I96U.   Small  volumes  of  farm  products  are  shipped  to  Canada  and  Mexico  by  rail  and 
truck. 

The  increased  quantity  of  merchant  shipping  available  since  19^6  has  facilitated 
the  movement  of  U.S.  farm  products  to  overseas  markets.   Between  June  30,  19^-6,  and 
June  30,  I965 >   total  carrying  capacity  of  the  world  merchant  fleet  increased  from  99-2 
million  to  209.0  million  tons  of  2,2^0  pounds. 

Principal  Markets  for  U.S.  Grain 

India,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada  are  the  chief  importers  of  U.S.  grain 
and  soybeans.  All  of  these  k   countries,  except  India,  are  major  markets  for  dollar 
sales .  The  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  are  also  significant  dollar  markets  for  corn  and 
soybeans;  and  Pakistan  is  an  important  market  for  wheat  exported  under  public  programs 
(tables  15  and  l6). 

Canada . --Canada  is  the  largest  market  for  U.S.  exports  of  corn  and  the  second 
largest  for  soybeans,  without  counting  imports  for  transshipment  (table  15 ) •   (large 
quantities  of  U.S.  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  are  shipped  to  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  Canada  for  transshipment  to  overseas  destinations.) 

Europe . - -While  Belgium  is  not  a  major  importer  of  U.S.  grain,  its  port  of  Antwerp, 
together  with  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  in  the  Netherlands,  accounted  for  average  arjaual 
receipts  of  more  than  5  million  tons  of  U.S.  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  between  19&3 
and  1965-  Much  of  the  grain  received  in  these  3  ports  is  transshipped  to  other  European 
destinations . 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  major  importer  of  wheat.   But  it  obtains  most  of  its  wheat 
requirements  from  Canada  and  Australia.  U.S.  grain  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sist chiefly  of  corn. 

Asia. — Asian  countries  are  the  destinations  for  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  wheac 
exports  (table  15). 

1/  Prepared  by  T.  Q.  Hutchinson,  industry  economist,  Marketing  Economics  Division, 
Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

ERS-3Q5.._  Reprinted  from  the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situs  1  on,  August  1966.   U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  Marketing  economics  Division. 
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Table  16. --Corn  and  soybeans:  Volume  inspected  for  export,  by  exporting  areas  and 

country  of  destination  1963-65  average 


Product  and  country 
of  destination 


Corn: 

Canada  l/  

United  Kingdom  . . 

Spain  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

West  Germany  .... 

Italy  

Japan  

Others  

Total  2/  :    3,kl9 

Soybeans :  : 

Canada  l/  ;  1, 030 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . .  ;  35 

Spain  :  8 

Belgium :  37 

Netherlands  :  l42 

West  Germany :  64 

Italy  :  28 

Japan  :  64 

Others  : 7_2 

Total  2/  :    1,  484 


Exporting  areas 


2,337 


8,l6l 


110 

17 

23 

109 

2 

130 

62 

784 

22 

k66 

13 

289 

70 

1,332 

261 

937 

72 


Lakes 

Atlantic 

Gulf   ; 

Pacific 

» 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

2,064 

2,064 

54l 

8l4 

248 



1,603 

11 

331 

571 



913 

167 

96 

621 



883 

324 

162 

1,528 



2,014 

144 

115 

432 



692 

21 

73 

1,588 



1,682 



22 

1,859 

63 

1,945 

147 

723 

1,313 

8 

2,192 

13,988 


1,030 
162 
l4l 
168 
987 
553 
330 
1,471 
1,270 


564 


4,064 


6,111 


l/  Transshipments  to  other  countries  not  included. 
2/  Data  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 

Compiled  from  Grain  Market  News,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  USDA. 


India  is  the  largest  single  taker  of  U.S.  wheat.   In  recent  years,  25  percent  of 
all  U.S.  wheat  exports  have  been  destined  for  India.  Most  of  this  wheat  is  exported 
under  Government  programs;  less  than  1  percent  is  sold  for  dollars. 

Japan  is  the  largest  foreign  market  for  U.S.  soybeans  (originally  an  Asian  crop), 
the  second  largest  for  U.S.  wheat,  and  the  third  largest  for  U.S.  corn.   In  contrast 
to  India,  Japan  buys  all  its  requirements  with  dollars. 

Exporting  Port  Areas 

Each  of  the  4  U.S.  port  areas  shows  a  somewhat  different  traffic  pattern  and 
commodity  mix,  although  they  frequently  compete  in  the  same  overseas  grain  markets. 
The  distribution  of  grain  and  soybeans  among  ports  is  influenced  by  location  of 
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production  areas,  transportation  costs,  and  the  location  and  desires  of  foreign  buyers. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  actions  which  have  included  obtaining  favorable  trans- 
portation rates  and  establishing  subsidy  payments  to  facilitate  marketing  burdensome 
supplies  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  located  at  various  inland  points  have  also  influenced 
grain  distribution  patterns. 

U.S.  Great  Lakes  ports. --The  Great  Lakes  ports  are  located  between  l,ij-32  miles 
(Oswego)  and  2,3^2  miles  (Duluth- Superior)  from  the  sea.   Since  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  volume  of  grain  exported  through  Great  Lakes  ports  has  in- 
creased markedly  each  year. 

Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  and  a  large  part  of  the  corn  moving  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  is  transshipped  to  overseas  destinations.  The  need  for  transshipment 
arises  from  the  draft  and  navigation  limitations  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Since 
the  Seaway  cannot  accommodate  vessels  drawing  more  than  25-5  feet  of  water,  most  fully 
loaded  ocean  vessels  cannot  transit  it.  Hence,  it  is  common  practice  to  load  vessels 
to  the  maximum,  permitted  draft  at  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  transit  the  Seaway  and 
"top  off"  the  vessel's  cargo  at  a  port  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  River.  Nearly  half  of 
the  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  exported  through  U.S.  Great  Lakes  ports  is  transshipped 
in  this  manner.  Direct  exports  of  U.S.  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  from  Great  Lakes 
ports  to  overseas  destinations  doubled  between  1963  and  19&5 •  U.S.  shipments  of  these 
products  to  Canadian  ports  decreased  by  1  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Corn  and  soybean  exports  through  the  Great  Lakes  are  much  larger  in  volume  than 
wheat  exports.   In  recent  years,  Great  Lakes  ports  have  accounted  for  about  2k   percent 
of  U.S.  corn  and  soybean  exports,  much  of  which  go  to  Canada  (table  16). 

The  volume  of  grain  exported  through  Great  Lakes  ports  will  increase;  however, 
the  present  capacity  of  the  Seaway  now  imposes  an  upper  limit.  Thus,  the  share  of 
total  U.S.  grain  exports  accounted  for  by  the  Great  Lakes  ports  is  likely  to  remain 
relatively  constant,  at  best,  or  decline  in  the  next  few  years. 

Atlantic  Coast  ports. — Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  grain  exported  through 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  moves  while  ice  stops  traffic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.   Corn 
and  soybeans  predominate  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  ports '  export  grain  traffic  as  they  do 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  Unlike  the  Lakes  ports,  the  Atlantic  ports'  share  of  U.S.  grain 
exports  shows  a  declining  trend,  although  the  volume  has  continued  to  increase  (table 
17).  These  2  trends  probably  will  continue,  mainly  because  of  the  inland  rail  rate 
structure . 

Increased  soybean  production  in  the  Southern  States  and  favorable  rail  rates  from 
Tennessee  River  and  Ohio  River  points  in  time  will  favor  exports  from  Charleston. 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk  are  also  likely  to  show  increased  volumes.  The 
total  effect,  however,  is  unlikely  to  increase  the  Atlantic  Coast's  share  of  grain 
exports . 

U.S.  Gulf  Coast  ports. — The  U.S.  Gulf  ports  enjoy  the  largest  volume  of  U.S.  grain 
exports.  During  the  past  several  years,  this  volume  has  increased  as  has  the  Gulf's 
share  of  total  grain  exports . 

Between  1963  and  1965,  the  U.S.  Gulf  ports  accounted  for  an  annual  average  of 
about  58  percent  of  the  wheat  and  corn  and  66   percent  of  the  soybeans  exported  from  the 
United  States.   Canada  is  the  only  major  market  for  U.S.  grain  not  served  by  the  Gulf. 

Several  interacting  factors  have  contributed  to  the  Gulf  ports'  favorable  export 
situation.  Possibly  the  most  important  of  these  has  been  the  availability  of  low  cost 
barge  transportation  to  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.  To  remain  competitive,  railroads 
have  found  it  necessary  to  offer  low  rail  rates  and  superior  service  from  Midwestern 
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Table  IT. --Percentage  distribution  of  U.S.  exports  of  corn,  wheat  and  soybean, 
by  exporting  areas,  1955,  1958,  and  1960-64  1/ 


2/ 

n 

12 

14 

16 

14 

29 

18 

15 

14 

14 

10 

6l 

53 

59 

62 

62 

66 

10 

18 

14 

10 

8 

10 

Exporting  areas    \      1955  ]      1958  |   i960  ;   1961  ;   1962  ;   1963  [      1964 

:  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Great  Lakes  :  2/ 

Atlantic  :  42 

Gulf  :  4l 

Pacific  :  17 

Total  :    100      100      100      100      100      100      100 

l/  Compiled  from  Waterborne  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Parts  1,  2,    3>    and  4, 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Board  of  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
2/  Less  than  one -half  of  1  percent . 

grain  terminals  to  the  Gulf  ports.  Trucks  have  also  been  a  factor  particularly  in  the 
movement  of  wheat  to  Texas  ports . 

Shifts  in  crop  production  patterns  in  the  South  have  also  contributed  to  the 
Gulf  ports'  rise.   Considerable  land  has  been  switched  from  cotton  to  soybean  produc- 
tion, thus  making  additional  quantities  of  soybeans  available  for  export  from  the 
eastern  Gulf  ports.  Wheat  produced  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  finds  export  markets  through 
Texas  ports . 

Finally,  the  Gulf  ports '  geographic  location  enables  them  to  serve  both  European 
and  Asian  markets  and  places  them  closer  to  Brazil,  the  major  South  American  market 
for  U.S.  grain,  than  any  other  U.S.  port. 

Low  cost  barge  transportation,  favorable  rail  rates,  local  grain  production,  and 
advantageous  geographic  location—all  of  which  have  contributed  to  the  Gulf  ports' 
current  preeminence  in  grain  exporting — add  up  to  a  very  favorable  outlook  for  these 
ports . 

Pacific  Coast  ports In  recent  years,  the  U.S.  Pacific  Coast  ports  have  accounted 

for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  exports  of  U.S.  wheat.  Exports  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans from  these  ports  are  negligible.  Most  of  the  Pacific  Coast's  wheat  exports  move 
to  Asian  markets;  only  small  quantities  go  to  markets  in  Europe  (table  15)-   Japan  has 
been  the  Pacific  ports'  best  customer,  accounting  for  30  percent  of  all  wheat  exported 
through  these  ports  between  1963  and  1965 •   India  accounted  for  IT  percent . 

Wheat  exporting  from  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concentrated  at  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound  ports.  Until  recent  years,  most  of  this  wheat  was  white  wheat  produced  in- Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho.   In  recent  years,  the  volume  of  wheat  exports  has  increased 
largely  because  a  new  rail  rate  structure  has  encouraged  shipments  from  hard  winter 
and  spring  wheat -producing  regions  through  the  Northwestern  ports.   The  volume  of  wheat 
exported  is  likely  to  increase . 

For  feed  grains  and  soybeans,  the  outlook  is  less  favorable.  All  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports  are  located  a  long  distance  from  surplus -producing  areas,  and  higher  inland 
transportation  costs  make  it  unlikely  that  exports  of  these  crops  will  shift  to  the 
Pacific  ports  to  any  significant  extent  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  ports,  which  are 
located  nearer  major  corn,  soybean,  and  grain  sorghum  production  areas. 
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Ocean  Voyage  Charter  Rates  for  Grain 

Between  1961  and  1965,  voyage  chartered  merchant  vessels  were  reported  carrying 
ah out  172  million  of  the  2kk   million  tons  of  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  (the  so-called 
heavy  grains)  exported  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  ports.  Most  of  the  unaccounted  for  72 
million  tons  probably  also  moved  in  chartered  vessels.   Grain  exporters  are  not 
required  to  report  their  chartering  transactions,  and  some  firms  x»refer  not  to  disclose 
them. 

Voyage  charter  rates  are  the  charge  per  ton  made  for  chartering  a  ship  for  1  or 
more  voyages  between  specified  ports.  These  charges  are  arrived  at  through  negotiation 
between  the  ship's  operator  and  the  prospective  shipper  in  an  essentially  free  market. 
In  most  transactions,  a  ship  broker  serves  as  an  intermediary  between  the  principals. 
The  ship  broker  may  also  arrange  for  marine  insurance  and  various  shore  services. 

Voyage  charter  rates  of  U.S.  flag  vessels  are  much  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
flag  vessels.  Higher  labor  and  maintenance  costs  for  U.S.  vessels  probably  are  the 
chief  causes  of  this  difference.  In  exporting  grain,  U.S.  flag  vessels  usually  have 
been  chartered  only  for  cargoes  subject  to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  195^  because 
of  their  high  rates.  This  Act  (68  Stat.  832)  requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  all 
Government  Cargoes  be  carried  on  "...privately  owned  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels..."  During  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965,  about  two-fifths  of  U.S.  heavy  grain 
exports  were  Government  financed.  Thus,  only  one-fifth  of  the  heavy  grain  exported  in 
each  year  was  required  to  move  in  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

Rates  vary  widely  in  the  short  run.  For  example,  during  the  second  half  of  1963^ 
the  average  rates  charged  by  foreign  vessels  nearly  doubled.  U.S.  flag  rates  increased 
during  this  time  but  did  not  show  dramatic  gains.  In  general,  U.S.  flag  rates  have 
fluctuated  less  than  their  foreign  flag  counterparts.   But  they  showed  rising  trends 
in  the  1961-65  period  while  foreign  flag  rates  did  not . 

Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  ports. --Ice  stops  the  traffic  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  sea  from  mid-December  to  mid-April,  causing  a  marked  seasonality  in  export 
movements  from  Great  Lakes  ports.  In  early  spring  and  late  fall,  rates  from  Great 
Lakes  ports  average  considerably  more  than  during  the  summer  navigation  season.  Rates 
to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  spring  and  fall  averaged  $2.25  per  ton  above  the 
summer  rates  during  1961-65 .  Rates  to  Antwerp-Rotterdam-Amsterdam  during  the  same 
seasons  averaged  $1.17  more  than  during  the  summer. 

Rates  from  St.  Lawrence  River  origins  have  been  much  below  those  from  Great  Lakes 
origins  (table  18).  Some  of  this  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  distance-to- 
destination  differential  between  the  2  origin  areas,  but  the  time  differential  is 
probably  more  important.  For  example,  Chicago  is  1,078  nautical  miles  farther  from 
Antwerp  than  Montreal  (4,117  vs.  3; 039);  however,  the  voyage  from  Chicago  to  Antwerp 
requires  nearly  twice  as  much  time  as  that  from  Montreal  due  to  the  locks  and  restricted 
channels  between  Chicago  and  Montreal. 

The  imbalance  between  upbound  (east  to  west)  and  dowribound  (west  to  east)  traffic 
through  the  St .  Lawrence  Seaway  may  also  partly  explain  the  relatively  high  ocean 
freight  rates  for  grain  exported  directly  from  Great  Lakes  ports  (table  17) •  In  recent 
years,  downbound  bulk  traffic  on  the  Seaway's  Welland  Canal  has  exceeded  upbound  traffic 
by  Ik   to  17  million  tons  annually.  Thus,  many  vessels  moved  empty  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 
Since  vessel  owners  attempt  to  cover  all  their  operating  costs,  they  try  to  include 
charges  for  empty-upbound  cargo  space  in  rates  charged  for  downbound  movements. 

U.S.  North  Atlantic  ports U.S.  ports  north  of  Cape  Hatteras  had  a  distinct 

advantage  in  voyage  charter  rates  over  Great  Lakes  ports.  Despite  this  advantage, 
the  North  Atlantic  ports  exported  only  32  percent  of  the  heavy  grains  from  North 
America  bound  to  United  Kingdom  in  1961-65  and  8  percent  of  that  bound  to  Antwerp- 
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Table  18. — Average  voyage  charter  rates  per  ton  for  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans, 

1961-65  1/ 


Origin  and  destination  areas 


Flag  ;  1961   ;  1962  ;  1963  ;  1964  ;  1965 


Great  Lakes  Ports : 
To :   United  Kingdom 

Antwerp -Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam  


St.  Lawrence  River  Ports: 
To :   United  Kingdom  . . . 
Antwerp -Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam  


U.S.  Atlantic  Ports  north  from 
Cape  Hatteras : 

To :   United  Kingdom  

Antwerp-Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam  


U.S.  Gulf  Ports: 

To :   United  Kingdom  

Antwerp -Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam  

East  Coast  of  India 

West  Coast  of  India 


Japan  . 
Brazil 


Pacific  Coast  Ports  north  from 
San  Francisco: 
To :  East  Coast  of  India 


West  Coast  of  India 
Japan  


Foreign 
Foreign 

Foreign 
Foreign 

Foreign 
Foreign 


Dollars 

8.55 
7.66 

5-72 

4.39 

5-74 
4.91 


Foreign    7-10 


Forei 

Forei 

U.S 

Forei 

U.S. 

Forei 

Forei 

U.S. 


gn 
gn 

gn 

gn 

gn 


Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 

U.S. 

Foreign 


4.08 
9.30 

23.07 
8.58 

16.25 
9.48 
6.72 

13.36 


8.14 
20.68 

7.72 
14.78 

5.90 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


6.84 
6.18 

4.36 
3-00 

4.53 
3.27 

4.72 

3.50 
7.20 

24.34 
7.03 

17.32 
7.04 
5.40 

Ik.  06 


7.80 
21.65 

6.67 
17.81 

4.76 


7.36 
7.63 

5.36 
4.02 

5.45 
4.78 

6.86 

4.83 
10.62 
26.56 

9.54 

21.20 
9.36 
7-99 

I6.96 


9.09 
23.44 

9.07 

21.62 

5.66 


7.36 
7.09 

5.51 
3.81 

5.60 
4.78 

6.46 

4.68 
10.64 
27.80 
10.03 
23.36 
9.25 
7.86 
16.38 


8.91 
23.10 

9.04 
20.70 

6.21 


8.61 
7.59 

5.94 
4.19 

6.15 

5.00 

7.67 

4.80 
12.34 
27.90 
11.35 
22.58 
10.64 

9.04 
17.73 


11.28 
24.44 

10.24 

21.19 
7.36 


l/  Averages  of  rates  for  individual  cargoes  weighted  by  volume;  rates  are  for  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  and  for  calendar  years. 
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Rotterdam-Amsterdam.  This  movement  is  also  highly  seasonal,  reaching  a  peak  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  closed  to  navigation. 

rulf  ports . — Rates  from  the  U.S.  Gulf  ports  to  Antwerp-Rotterdam-Amsterdam  are 
substantially  below  those  from  the  Great  Lakes  ports  (table  18).   Since  inland 
transportation  rates  from  many  major  grain-producing  areas  to  the  U.S.  Gulf  and  Great 
Lakes  ports  do  not  differ  greatly,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  shipments  to  Antwerp -Rotter dam- 
Amsterdam  from  the  U.S.  Gulf  far  exceed  those  from  the  Great  Lakes.  2/ 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Gulf  ports  supplied  Asian  grain  markets  with  an  average  of 
5-5  million  long  tons  annually  during  1961-65  and  were  the  only  U.S.  harbors  from 
which  grain  moved  to  Brazil. 

Rates  to  the  eastern  coast  of  India  were  higher  than  those  to  the  western  coast. 
Two  factors  are  responsible  for  the  higher  rates .  Restricted  navigation  at  the  eastern 
India  ports  results  in  smaller  capacity  vessels  calling  at  them.  Further,  grain  car- 
goes are  discharged  at  a  much  slower  rate  at  the  eastern  ports,  substantially  increasing 
port  time  for  vessels  calling  at  these  ports.  3/ 

Rates  from  U.S.  Gulf  ports  for  U.S.  flag  vessels  are  more  than  twice  those  of 
foreign  flag  vessels.  The  difference  in  rates  between  the  2  Indian  trades  is  also 
markedly  greater  for  U.S.  flag  vessels  than  for  foreign  vessels.  U.S.  flag  vessels' 
rates  to  Brazil  are  also  about  twice  as  high  as  their  foreign  counterparts. 

forth  Pacific. — Rates  from  the  North  Pacific  ports  (Pacific  Coast  ports  north 
from  San  Francisco)  to  Japan  are  much  lower  than  those  from  the  U.S.  Gulf.  This  is 
mainly  because  Japan  is  about  5>00G  nautical  miles  closer  to  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
to  the  Gulf  Coast.  For  shipments  to  India,  the  difference  in  distance  is  much  less 
and  the  effect  on  rates  is  less  noticeable. 

Outlook 

The  long-term  outlook  for  voyage  charter  rates  is  favorable  to  U.S.  exporters. 
Although  European,  Asian,  and  possibly  African  demand  for  U.S.  farm  products  probably 
will  increase,  foreign  flag  rates  may  fall.  Causing  this  fall  will  be  an  influx  of 
shipping  tonnage  now  under  construction  in  foreign  shipyards .  While  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  much  grain  will  move  in  the  newly  constructed  vessels,  their  entry  into  the  market 
is  likely  to  increase  the  total  supply  of  shipping  sufficiently  to  bring  about  downward 
pressure  on  ocean  freight  rates  for  grain. 
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'  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago  vs.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  et  al. , 
ICC  Docket  No.  3I1.3I1.8. 

2/  Based  on  statements  made  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service,  USDA. 


